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We Celebrate 


This month WEE WiIspom is celebrating another birthday, and it is; 
very happy one; for our family of readers has grown more this year than in 
any year of its life. In spite of the paper shortage we are able to fill all order 
for subscriptions, and we welcome every new reader to our happy family. 

In the August number each year we publish as much of your work as ¥ 
can make room for. This year we are using the work of forty-seven boys ani 
girls. You will find their stories and poems, songs, recipes, things to diy 
puzzles and letters all through the magazine. You can tell which are write 
by readers, as the ages follow the names. Thank you, boys and girls, for you 
help. We could not use all that you sent in, but we appreciate every co 
tribution. 

Our birthday comes in the hottest month of the year, but our August 
days will be what we make them, The sun will be hot and the ground dy 
and parched; vegetation will droop, and the birds will sit with their mouty 
open and their wings spread. We can be cross and peevish, we can whird 
and complain when Mother asks a little favor of us, and so we can mal¢ 
our August days very unhappy, very disagreeable days if we want to. But 
we don’t have to! We can’t change the weather, but we don’t have to resi 
it; we can go along with it! 

Did you ever go to play with your best friend and find him all out o 
sorts and not wanting to do anything you suggested? If you wanted to ply 
ball, he wanted to swim. If you wanted to play doll, she wanted to pain 
If you insisted on having your way, you probably went home mad, but if yu 
said, “All right, we'll play your game,” the afternoon ended happily. 

That afternoon was what you made it, and you can do the same thing 
with these August days. If the day is too hot to play ball, swim. If it isto 
hot and dry to work in the garden, see that the chickens and birds hac 
plenty of water, and help Mother about the house. If it is too hot to tei 
play with the baby. Fit your deed to your day, and make it a happy day. 
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the Trees 


By Fayette Mills Couzens 


Tall pines thunder a bass crescendo Poplar leaves crackle like wrapping paper, 
When storm clouds scurry across the sky. | Aspens are quiet as candle flame, 

Palm fronds rustle like dancers’ dresses And under the ancient oak the acorns 
Pepper trees whisper a lullaby. Drop with the sound of summer rain. 


Bent and gnarled is the windswept cypress My trees are friends with different voices, 
@ Echoing ever the sound of the sea, Each one speaking in it’s own way, 
While light as the tinkle of fairy cymbals Speaking to all who will stop to listen; 
Is the music made by the willow tree. What do the trees in your yard say? 
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‘HE BELTON twins giggled and whispered to- 
gether, but the quick movements of their brown 
hands did not slacken for a moment. 

From the other side of the porch Aunt Helen 
looked up from the letter she was writing. 

“What in the world is so funny, and what are 
you two doing?” 

Dorothy’s giggle and Don’s whisper hatgel at 
once into a full-grown bubbling laugh and a very 
“out-loud” voice. 

“Well, you see,” Don began, “we didn’t know 
until breakfast time this morning that this is Uncle 
Tod’s birthday, and out here in the country you 
can’t just run to the store and buy something when- 
ever you want it, so——” 

“So we're going to make him some presents out of 
stuff we brought with us from home.” Dorothy al- 
ways finished what Don started to say. 

“And Sis thinks she’s smart. She says that the bot- 
tom of this basket I’m weaving looks like a period 
so far, but if for once in my life I keep at it until 
I finish it I may have it done by Uncle Tod’s next 
birthday.” He laughed and held the weaving up for 
Aunt Helen to see. “I call that a pretty good start, 
don’t you?” 

Dorothy jumped up and ran 
across the porch. “I’m making him 
a bookmark from a piece of my 
blue-and-white checked hair rib- 
bon,” she said, her words tum- 
bling over each other as they al- 
ways did. “See, I’m going to cross- 
stitch this picture on it in black.” 

“I drew the picture,” Don 
claimed, “so if my basket never 
gets to be any more than a period, 
Dorothy will have to let me give the bookmark with 
her, because it’s half mine anyway.” 

“It is not! Why, I’m going to do all the em- 
broidering and fringe the ends, and I ironed the 
ribbon to begin with. Your part would be pretty 
small, mister, so you'd better quit talking about it 
and get busy on your own gift.” 

It was too bad that at that very minute Frank 
Teller came trotting down the lane. His bare feet 
spatted into the dust so that it rose in a cloud and 
trailed behind him like a smoke screen. 

Frank lived on the next farm, or did until Don and 
Dorothy came to visit their Uncle Tod. This sum- 
mer he had all but lived at the Belton farm. 

“Come on, let’s go déwn to the creek,” ‘he called 
to the twins. “We'll build a dam across it where it 
narrows between the willows and tomorrow we can 
sail our boats and-———” 
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Penny for Your 
Thoughts 


By Adele Haberlein 


Pictures by Violet LaMont 


“Whoopee!” Don yelled, throwing his wot 
across the porch where it landed neatly on the table 
in front of Aunt Helen. 

“I don’t know,” Dorothy said doubtfully. “Hov 
will we get Uncle Tod’s presents done if we pi 
to the creek?” 

“Aw, it isn’t going to take all afternoon to buill 
an old dam. We'll finish these when we get back; 
Don answered. 

“Sure,” Frank agreed. “We won't be. gone 
long.” 

“J think I'll, finish mine just the same,” Dorotty 
said, dropping with a determined thump into th 


cheit beside Aunt Helen. But she did not take i 


single stitch. Her eyes followed the boys swingitt 
down the shady lane, and just before they tum 
out of sight beyond the windbreak she started afte 
them, 
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“Wait! I'm coming! 
Don, Frank, wait for me!” 
Her feet were like wings 
and she caught up with 
them before they had 
cleared the fence into the 
creek pasture. 

It was always fun to go 
places with Frank. He 
knew everything. Without 
even looking up at it, he 
knew what kind of bird 
was singing in the tree 
overhead. He knew poison 
ivy from every other kind, 
and he could tell mush- 
rooms from _toadstools, 


“Ob, no, you're not!” 
Frank warned. “That’s a 
tumblebug’s life.” 


and whether a watermelon 
was red and ripe inside 
just by giving it a thump 
on the outside. 

“Look!” Don was point- 
ing at something on the ground. ‘What in the 
world! Look at those funny bugs, Frank, and———” 

“And what are they doing?” Dorothy finished. 

“Where?” Frank asked, making a circle back 
to where the twins stood. “Oh, those? Tumble- 
bugs. Let’s watch them a minute. They’re a lot of 
fun.” 

“But what are they doing?” Don asked also. 

“You see that funny black ball, bigger than they 
are?” Frank said. “Well, they just tumble along 
with one of those things like they’re trying to do 
now, rolling it bigger and bigger as they go.” 

“Whoa, there!’’ Don exclaimed as the ball rolled 
down into an inch-deep rut, carrying Mr. and Mrs. 
Tumblebug along with it. 

“Now we shall see some fun,” Frank said, stooping 
to roll up the legs of his overalls. | 

It was warmer in the creek pasture than it had 
been in the lane. 

“They'll be a long time getting out of there,” 
Frank added. 

“Come on, Sea Biscuit! Get going, Man o’ War!” 
Don yelled, pounding his knee and cheering as 


mhough the tiny bugs were a couple of race horses 


in the homestretch. 


“Oh, I think you’re mean, both of you,” Dorothy. 


protested as the boys rolled on the grass every time 
e Tumblebug family had pushed their ball almost 
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to the top of the tiny slope, only to have it roll back 
to the bottom of the rut. 

“Poor little dears. They're all tired out. I’m going 
to lift their ball out of the ditch for them,” said 
Dorothy. 

“Oh, no, you’re not!” Frank warned. “That’s a 
tumblebug’s life, pushing one of those silly balls 
around all over everywhere. If you did it for him, 
he’d be out of work, and where would he find 
another job that easy?” 

“Or that crazy?” Don added. 

Dorothy put her hands in her pockets so she 
would not be tempted to touch the ball. Her right 
hand struck a needle and she said “Ouch!” Then 
she remembered. She had put Uncle Tod’s book- 
mark in her pocket when she jumped up to run after 
the boys. Now she pulled out the bookmark and set 
to work with all her might. 

A long time later on Frank said: “Come on. We'll 
have to be stepping on it if we get anything done 
on the dam.” He flexed the stiff muscles of his legs, 
which were cramped from squatting. 

“All right,” Don answered. “Let’s go.” He 
chuckled to himself as they made for the creek. 
“Watching those tumblebugs is the most fun I’ve 
had this summer.” 

“Poor little bugs,” Dorothy said. “I bet that 
shallow rut looks like the Royal Gorge to them, 
and I’m sorry I didn’t help them out of it.” 

“Sorry!” her brother jeered. “Girls are always 
softies. Why, I think they’re plain dumb not to learn 
after about fifty-seven tries that they can’t get their 
precious ball out of a place like that—and start 
rolling another one.” 

“Dumb? Tumblebugs? They're not so dumb,” 
Frank said. “They're smart enough to know that 
if they keep at it long enough they'll finally do what 
they’ve set out to do. I’ve watched them by the hour 
and they always win before they quit.” 

It was cool and still down by the creek. 

Dorothy smoothed the bookmark out on her knee. 
The embroidery was almost done. It was a little 
gabled house with a tree in front of it. The house 
was just like the one back of the windbreak that 
Uncle Tod had built long ago. Dorothy had often 
heard him say that he loved it more than anything 
else in the world except Aunt Helen. 

It had been Don's suggestion that he draw that 
particular house. “So Uncle Tod will like it even 
if it is just one of your old hair ribbons,” he had 
said teasingly. 

The boys waded about, shouting to each other 
when they found a stone that was exactly right for a 
certain place in the dam. 
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Dorothy sat on the bank, pushing her needle in 
and out of the blue checks. She had just put in the 
last few tiny stitches when Frank said, without 
looking up: “Guess we better quit for today. I have 
to go after the cows, and the sun will slip over the 
edge in a minute.” 

“How do you know?” Dorothy teased. ‘““You have 
been too busy with your precious old dam to look 
at the sun for an hour.” 

“Yes, but that slippery elm off there is as good as 
a clock. See?” 

“No, I don’t see,” Don said quickly, looking up 
at it. 

Frank laughed. “Of course you don’t. You have 
to look at its shadow. See how far it reaches along 
the water—almost to that 
oak where my cousin and 
I built a ‘tree house’ one 
summer? Whenever the 
shadow of ‘old slippery’ 
reached the tree house we 
knew it was time to make 
tracks for home.” 

“Come on, then.”’ Doro- 
thy jumped up. “Let’s cut 
through the orchard. It’s 
shorter, and I’m tired and 
hungry.” 

“No, I want to go back 
and see how far along 
Mr. and Mrs. Tumblebug 
are by now,” Don argued; 
“that is, if we can find 
them.” 

They walked quickly 
through the pasture, their 
eyes searching for the spot 
where they had left the 
tumblebugs. 

“It was about here, I 
think,” Dorothy said, pok- 
ing carefully about in the grass with her shoe. 

“I believe it was farther up, opposite the white 
bireh,” Frank said. 

Don, who was ahead, let out a whoop. “Here they 
are, and what do you think! They're still trying to 
get out of the Royal Gorge. Of all the dumb beetles 
I ever heard of!” 


HEN the twins reached home, Uncle Tod 

was milking. 
Don looked at Dorothy and gave a low whistle. 
“I didn’t dream it was this late, did you, Sis?” He 
felt guilty. It had been his job to bring the cows up 
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A Friendly Smile 


By Wayne Patton (13 years) 
Weeping Water, Nebr. 


There are lots of things we should prepare 
To help us on this life’s highway; 
For as we plan so shall we fare 
As we trudge on from day to day. 
We can’t just trust some lucky break 
To take us through the afterwhile; 
Of all equipment we can take, 
It sure is hard to beat a smile. 


A smooth highway or a rugged trail, 
The road far on is lost to view; 
But you and I succeed or fail 
As we are prepared to carry through. 
Though we can’t know what needs will rise 
As we fare onward mile on mile, 
One thing I know will sure be wise: 
To take along a friendly smile. 


for milking so that Uncle Tod would be saved the 
walk after his long day in the field. 

- As they went into the house to wash for supper, 
Don saw the base of his basket lying on the table 
where he had tossed it when Frank came. It was 
still not more than an overgrown period, as Dorothy 
had said. 

On the window sill in the kitchen stood a ship 
model. He remembered that Mother had handed 
it to him the last thing as she put him and his sister 
on the bus. 

“Here, take this thing along with you and finis) 
it,” Mother had said. How she had emphasized that 
word; yet he had absolutely forgotten all about the 
ship till this very minute. 

Don scarcely knew what 
he was eating when the 
family sat down to sup 
per. He was remembering 
the birdhouse at home 
that he had started for the 
Boy Scout contest, the air. 
plane for the amateur 
races, his stamp book, and 
a dozen other projects— 
all begun but none of 
them completed. And now 
there was the basket that 
was to have been a gift to 
Uncle Tod on his birth. 
day. 

Something Dorothy was 
saying penetrated his 
thoughts and brought him 
back to the present. 

“See, it’s a picture of 
this very house. I cross 
stitched it while the boys 
were building a dam 
across the creek. Don drew 
the picture so the book- 
mark is from both of us.” 

Don sent a swift, grateful glance in his sister's 
direction, but he would not stand for that. “It is 
not from both of us,” he said. “I’m making you 
basket to keep those collar buttons in that are al- 
ways rolling under things. It will be late—a day 
late—but you'll get it.” 

Don had never in his life meant anything more 
than he meant that. If I never finish anything 
again as long as I live, I'll get Uncle Tod’s basket 
done by noon tomorrow, he thought, even if ten 
Frank Tellers want me to go somewhere. 

Aunt Helen spoke to him. (Turn to page 26) 
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Part III 


UT Mr. Bender 
didn’t come to 
see Daddy. When 
Lee told his father 
all about what had 
happened, Daddy 
just nodded. By 
What had become Gardner Hunting 
of Wigglenose was 
a mystery. Lee took 
the other rabbit to 
Zed’s house again, 


Lighted 


Signs 


Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


chickens eat feed, 
What did you like 
best when you were 
little?” 

Daddy smiled as if 
he thought Lee 
wasn’t so vety big 
even now. “If you 
can entertain a bunch 
of youngsters, Son, 
you're a real shov. 
man,” he said. 

The children wer 
having their lunch 


but again nobody 
was at home, so he 
repaired wigglenose’s hutch and put him in it. They 
named Zed’s rabbit Floppity Ears because that was 
what Tibby Ann called him—and it became Floppy 
for short. 

The curtain and the props got dry, and Lee and 
Joan cleaned them up the best they could. But you 
couldn’t use them all streaked and stained. They 
hung up all the things in the barn. But who had 
done the mischief and how a show was to be given 
were two things not settled at all. 

“Daddy, what do you think?” Lee asked him. 

“What do you think?” his father answered. That 
was often the way. Daddy thought that for a boy 
to think things out for himself was the most im- 
portant thing. 

For two or three days, Lee tried hard to think 
how to make up a good entertainment for the chil- 
dren, but he hadn't learned enough of Eph’s tricks 
and "juggling acts to dare attempting to do them 
before an audience. 

“I guess I'll have to 
give it up!” he said one 
day, when Daddy was 
home to lunch, and he, 
Moms, Joan, and Lee 
were at the table to- 
gether. 

“Oh, no! Don’t give 
up the show!” Joan said. 
“The children have their 
hearts all set on it!” 

“But I don’t know 
what will entertain 
them. What do you 
think, Moms?” 

“Well,” Lee’s moth- 
er said, “they eat up en- 
tertainment faster than 
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out on the lawn 
Some. neighborhood 
women had come to help Moms take care of then 
today. “About all they want to do,” Lee said, looking 
out the window, “is eat.” 

“Oh, they like lots of things: music—to sing: 
rhythm—to march and dance. They like to dress up 
for any kind of make-believe. They will like you 
tricks—when you get so you can do them.” 

“What do you like?” Daddy asked, looking x 
Lee. “Besides eating,” he added teasingly. 

“Oh, I want to give the show!” Lee said. 

“Oh, do you?” Daddy said. And then he did net 
say anything more. Lee couldn’t understand what 
he meant, but he knew Daddy wouldn’t tell him. 
Sometimes that discouraged him very much, but 
every time he thought things out for himself, he 
was glad he did. It made him feel sort of grown 
up, and that was a grand feeling. 

“Why don’t you and Joan try taking the young 
sters off your mother’s hands for half a day?” Daddy 
suggested. “Perhaps you 
can find out what e- 
tertains boys and girls” 

Lee felt a rush of 

confidence. Why, that 

wasn’t anything! Al 

pte you had to do wa 

make them play game. 

=\.\ What was hard about 
that? 

“All right,” he said 

Joan was all excited 
in a minute. “Now? 
Today?” she inquired, 


“Ploofptz!” Slappy sput 


tered at him. 
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eager and tense. 
Lee’s mother looked at 
Daddy, and suddenly they 


So after lunch Mother 
called all the youngsters into 
the back yard. ‘“‘Lee and Joan 
are going to entertain you 
this afternoon,” she said to 
them. “Now, everybody be 
good and help, and you'll 
have lots of fun.” 

Lee stood up. ‘Now listen, 
everybody,” he said. He felt 
like a circus ringmaster when 
he stands up and shouts, 
“Ladees and gentulmen!” 


The first thing that hap- 
pened was that little Slappy 
Bender became conspicuous at once. He blew his 
tongue out between his lips with that spluttering 
noise that just makes fun of anything you are trying 
to do. 

“Matt, you behave!” Lee said. “I didn’t know you 
were here. But if you don’t behave you can’t stay.” 

“Ploofptz!” Slappy spluttered at him. 

The children began to laugh. Lee got very red 
and hot. “This is not funny,” he said. 

“T think it is!” Tibby Ann crowed. 

“Go ahead! Make me stop!” little Matt shouted. 
And again he made his spluttering noise: “Ploofptz!” 
Everybody laughed. 

Lee caught hold of Matt and dragged him out 
in front of the group. But then all at once a little 
dog ran out from somewhere among the youngsters 
and began to bark at Lee. 

“Warh, warh!” 

It was such a sharp bark, and he was so much in 
earnest, this little black-and-tan dog, that he made 
the shivers run up and down your back. Lee wasn’t 
exactly afraid of him, but he wished he’d stop 
barking. 

“Sh-sh! Stop it!” he shouted at the dog. 

“Warh, warh, warh, warh!” answered the little 
pup wildly. 

“Whose dog is this? Call him off,” Lee shouted 
at the children. 

“He ith mine dog!” a little girl named Jewel 
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WHAT THE STORY TOLD BEFORE 


To help out in the war effort Lee Stantial’s 
mother has turned her yard over to the neigh- 
today is as good as any day,” borhood children. Lee decides to give a show for 

: these children. Eph Saxer is teaching Lee how to 
do tricks. Zed and Lee have some difficulty when 
Zed tries to follow Eph and Lee into the barn 
while they are practicing their tricks. 

When Daddy Stantial went to the barn the 
next morning he found all the curtains, costumes, 
and props for the play ruined by water. The 
nozzle of the garden hose had been thrust into a 
knothole in a board in the barn. 

Lee went to Zed’s home to see if Zed had 
Wigglenose, Eph’s rabbit, because he believed 
Zed had ruined the things. Mr. Bender made 
Zed bring out the rabbit and said he would 
come to see Lee’s father that night. Thinking the 
rabbit was Eph’s, Lee took it and went to Eph’s 
home. But Eph tells him it is not Wigglenose. 
‘Then Lee is frightened because he realizes that he 
has unjustly accused Zed of turning the water into 
the barn and of stealing Wigglenose. 

That night Eph tells Lee that he is going to 
have to go to New York, and it will be up to 
Lee to put the show on all by himself. 


Anderson said. She lisped, 
as if her tongue and teeth 
stuck together when she said 
her esses. 

“Well, make him stop 
barking!” Lee demanded. 


“Warh, warh, warh!” 
barked Jewel’s little black- 
and-tan. 


“He liketh to bark!” Jewel 
said. She had red hair and 
freckles, and she jumped up 
and down in a garden chair 
while she talked. 

“Warh, warh, warh, 
wath!” doggie went on, run- 
ning out at Lee, and then 
dodging back when Lee 
raised his arms and shouted. 
The children loved it. They 
shrieked with laughter. Talk 
about giving a show—Lee 
was giving one! 

Then all at once little red- 
headed Jewel decided to do 
something about it. So she ran out calling: “Here, 
Thathy! Thathy, thop!” She ran at the little dog, 
and of course the little dog dodged away. Then little 
Jim Doolittle ran out to help; and when he ran at 
Sassy, the little dog dodged away from him. Then 
two or three more children joined in the chase. 
They ran at the dog from all sides, and instantly it 
became a grand game for him. He scurried out from 
under their hands and ran between their feet, and 
dodged away from them and barked. When some 
of them fell down, he jumped over them. 

“Stop it! Quiet! Let him go!” Lee shouted, try- 
ing to make himself heard. But by this time there 
wasn’t a child in the yard who wasn’t chasing 
Sassy, yelling and scrambling, tumbling and laugh- 
ing, so excited and delighted that you couldn’t hear 
yourself think. Some twenty-odd children all after 
one little yelping dog—who seemed to laugh too at 
all efforts to capture or silence him! 

Joan tried to help Lee. Each of them caught hold 
of one or two children and tried to hold onto them. 
Both shouted for order with all their might. But 
they might as well have shouted at the pigeons, who 
also got excited and spatted their wings around the 
cupola of the barn. 

Suddenly Lee decided that nothing could be done. 
Nobody paid any attention to anything but that frisk- 
ing, scampering dog! He stopped trying, and then 
Joan stopped. They looked at each other, and it all 
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seemed so funny that they just 
laughed and laughed. 

Then as if he'd carried the joke 
far enough when he succeeded in 
making Joan and Lee laugh, the 
little dog suddenly ran out the 
gate and down the street, just 
exactly like a funny man leaving 
the stage—‘making an exit,” as 
Eph called it. It was plain imme- 
diately that “Thathy” was the 
showman who had put on this 
show, and there wasn’t any doubt 
at all about its success. 

When it was over Lee felt as if 
he had been made ridiculous, for 
nobody had obeyed his commands 
or paid any attention to him. He 
knew that one reason he hadn't 
managed well was that he did not 
have any plan at the beginning, 
and then he had tried to assert an 
authority he did not have. That 
was what Moms called it—“‘assert- 
ing your authority”—which meant 
trying to make folks do what you 
wanted them to, and it led to 
fights! 

Just then little Matt Bender 
got one of his slapping spells and 
began to slap Tibby Ann. So Lee 
seized Slappy again. 

“Look here!” he said to 
the little boy, who instantly 
tried to squirm away. “Do 
you want somebody to slap 
you.” 

Of course he had no in- 
tention of slapping the little 
boy, but he didn’t know what 
else to say. 

But Matt suddenly twisted 
so hard that Lee’s hands 
slipped off his small arms. 
The boy dodged away, and 
when Lee started after him 
again he ran out of the yard 
the way the dog had done. 
But when he got out in the 
road he began throwing 
stones back into the yard. 

That wouldn’t do; he 
might hurt somebody. But 
before Lee could run out to 
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chase Matt away, one of the stones 
struck a window in the barn, and 
the jangling sound of falling glass 
made everybody stop and gasp. 
Matt, scared at last, turned and 
fled. 

Lee hadn’t the least idea what 
to do next. The children were all 
getting restless and irritable, and 
he did not seem to get any in- 
spiration. Then all at once an air- 
plane came roaring over their 
heads, so low that it almost 
seemed to touch the top of the 
house. After it had passed, it 
turned around and came back, as 
if the pilot had seen the children 
and was coming back to say hello. 
When he was over their heads 
again he began to turn upwards in 
a loop. Then he zoomed down 
again and pulled out at the bottom 
of his dive. Suddenly there burst 
from the plane, a great cloud of 
little golden fluttering things, like 
falling stars. They began to circle 
and sail and turn and drift; shin- 
ing like gold dust in the sun. 

The plane was higher than it 
seemed, for when it sailed on, the 
golden little shining things began 


to settle over the whole block 
where the Stantial house was, but 
it took them a long time to float 
down. The children went wild 
with delight and eagerness to get 
some of them. But a little breeze 
that you would hardly notice at al! 
began to blow the fluttering 
things, and it began to look a 
if they would sail away beyond 
the Stantial yard. The boys and 
girls began to run out into the 
road and down the block after 
them. 

Lee and Joan tried to stop them, 
But once again the excitement of 
a chase carried them away. There 
are not so many automobiles on 
the road nowadays as there used 
to be, and the drivers of two o 
three cars that did come along 
saw the racing children and 
stopped to watch the fun. 

The fluttering things in the ait 
began to look like leaves out of 1 
golden book, when they sailed 
down within reach. Finally two or 
three actually settled like tired 
birds on the ground, and shrieking 
children seized them. Happy Buret 
brought one to Lee, and it proved 


There wasn’t a child in the yard who wasn’t chasing Sassy. 
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to be a tiny yellow poster about 
defense bonds and stamps that the 
government wanted everybody to 
buy. 

The children gathered up the 
leaflets as they came to rest far 
and wide, and then came runnin 
back to show what they had found. 
They were all immensely inter- 
ested and willing to listen to Joan 
read what was printed on them. 
Then they sat down and counted 
their finds. When Joan suggested 
it and brought out a paper of 
pins, they pinned the little posters 
up in a long line along the fence. 
They were so interested and well 
behaved and entertained now that 
Lee couldn’t believe it. 

He couldn’t understand it at 
all, until Joan said, “Don’t you 
suppose maybe it’s because it gave 
each of them something to do— 
some part to take?” 

Then Lee saw it plainly. Why, 
of course all people liked to do 
things themselves. Lee had told 
Daddy that what he wanted was 
to give the show himself. Why, of 
course! Shows were fine when they 
were novel and different—like an 
airplane dropping leaflets that 
looked like gold, or a new movie 
full of fresh ideas, or Eph’s tricks, 
which mystified you. But the very 
best kind of entertainment was 
the kind in which everyone could 
take part. 

Lee began to understand what 
Daddy had meant when he said: 
“Happiness always comes from 
doing something—making some- 
thing. The Creator made folks in 
His image to be creators too, and 
they are never so happy as when 
they create something, and never 
happy unless they do create some- 
thing.” 


Well, what Lee had been trying 
to create was a show to entertain 
children. He had been trying to 
be the whole thing himself, and 
what the children wanted was to 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


ODAY it is easy 

to drop a letter in 
the mailbox and have it 
delivered to our friends 
for only a few cents. 
But hardly more than a 
century ago delivery of 
letters was so expensive | 
that only well-to-do 
people could afford to 
use the postal services. 

In olden times before the or- 
ganization of postal services, 
sending or receiving a letter was 
quite a gamble. The person send- 
ing one would have to intrust it 
to some individual traveler or 
special messenger, and he could 
not be certain that it would ever 
be delivered. The cost of trans- 
porting the letter varied with the 
distance it had to travel, and some- 
times amounted to a large sum. 
In some cases the postage was not 
prepaid by the sender; the person 
receiving the letter had to pay it. 
This practice caused many hard- 
ships, especially when a person 
who did not have much money 
was obliged to pay postage 
equivalent to several dollars on 
a letter from one of his friends. 

We do not have space here to 
give the various steps that led to 
the postal service as we now 
know it, but the year 1840 is one 
of special interest for all stamp 
collectors. It is the year in which 
the first adhesive postage stamps 
were printed and issued by Great 

The man whose portrait is 
shown on the Portuguese stamp 
that we illustrate this month is 
one whose name is beloved by all 
stamp collectors; for it is to him 
that our hobby owes the original 


By Roland Rexroth * 


production of adhesive 
stamps. 
Rowland Hill or Sir 
Rowland Hill, as he 
was later known, was 
the son of an English 
schoolmaster, and oper- 
ated a private school 
for some years. He was 
obliged to give up this 
work, and sometime af- 
terward entered the government 
service. 

He had always been interested 
in the postal service, and in 1837 
published a pamphlet in which 
he outlined what he called a “uni- 
versal penny postage plan.” This 
plan provided that letters should 
be carried by the post office at a 
uniform rate of postage irrespec- 
tive of the distance traveled, and 
that the postage should be paid in 
advance by the sender of the letter 
by means of adhesive postage 
stamps. Great interest was aroused 
in Hill’s suggestion, and in the 
year 1839 a uniform-postage act 
was passed which put Hill’s plan 
into effect. The first stamps, the 
famous “penny black” and the 
“two-pence blue,” which show the 
portrait of Queen Victoria, were 
placed on sale in London on May 
1, 1840. 

Other countries in time adopted 
the plan of using adhesive stamps, 
until now they are used every- 
where in the world. The United 
States issued its first adhesives in 
five-cent and ten-cent denomina- 
tions in 1847. The five-cent brown 
pictures Benjamin Franklin, and 
the ten-cent black, George Wash- 
ington. These two stamps are now 
quite valuable, and bring high 
prices. 
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Twilight began to purr. 


TAR SILVER was a kitten, a very young kitten, 

'as white as the feathers on a white swan’s 
breast. She had a soft little nose as pink as a peach 
blossom and bright green eyes that were always full 
of wonder about this strange new world into which 
she had come. 

She had a brother named Twilight, but he wasn’t 
white. He was just that shade of blue-gray that 
the sky takes on before the night slips in. 


The first few weeks of their lives they lay quietly 


in their box by the hearth, but as they grew older 
they went into the yard with Patty, their mother, 
who watched over them. As they grew stronger 
they wandered farther and farther away from the 
house, even into the garden. 

One day while Star Silver was playing in the 
garden she came upon the largest saucer she had 
ever seen. It was much larger than the one from 
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He Pei and looked. 


Pool 


By Eva Willes Wangsgaard 
Pictures by Lucille Ison 


which she drank milk at the house. She crept nearer 
to see what was in it, milk or water. Oh, wonderful! 
She looked and looked. Nothing could be prettier 
than what she saw. She bent her pink nose close to 
the water, held it there a long time, then suddenly 
she bounded away. 

She ran to Twilight and settled herself into a 
fluffy white ball beside him in the sun. 

“Oh, Twilight,” she purred, “I wandered in the 


| garden. I came to a large saucer as large as—as large 


as—" 

But she couldn’t see anything as large as the lily 
pool, so she got up and ran around in a circle as if 
she were chasing her tail. ‘As large as that,” she 
miaowed. 

“But that isn’t all,” she went on. “There was a 
kitten in the saucer, the prettiest, whitest, lovelies 
little kitten. I leaned over and put out my tongue. 
And what do you think? So did she. And my tongue 
touched her pink tongue and my eyes looked into 
her bright green eyes. Her kiss tasted just like water. 
Twilight, why don’t you run down and see for 
yourself and coax her to come play with us? The 
place is just down this path and around the turn.” 

Twilight got up and stretched lazily. He was 4 
boy cat and didn’t want to appear too eager. But he 
finally sauntered off down the walk and came at last 
to the lily pool. He also stooped and put out his 
tongue. He looked and looked. He made little ct 
jump. He showed (Please turn to page 25) 
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Yankee dug a deep hole. 


The truck was too fast. 


Eventful Evening 


By Lois Ann Chlopan (12 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 
_ Pictures by Lucille Ison. 


ANKEE was just a puppy who still lived with 
his mother and sisters. One day Yankee said, 
“Oh, my, if I could only see the outside world.” 
Yankee did not realize how lucky he was to have a 
nice home. So that night, Yankee barked and yelped 
until Stark, the hired man, came out and gave him 
a wallop across the face. This made Yankee very 
sad, and he crawled to his mother and nestled up 
close to her. After he had settled down, he thrust 
his hot nose against her cold one. His mother said, 
“when you get a little older, you will have to take 
care of yourself and lick your own cuts and wounds. 
But for tonight I will take care of you.” So with 
that she kissed him softly and said, “Good night.” 
The next night Yankee was too wise to bark, but 
he dug a deep hole quietly so as not to wake his 
little family. He pulled himself through the hole to 
the other side. There he sat, wondering where to 
go first. There was so much to see. First Yankee 
wanted to see the puppies across the street, in 
= pet shop he had heard Stark and his master talk 
about. 

Yankee hurried off. He didn’t know he had to be 
careful of such things as cars, bigger dogs, and un- 
kind human beings. He was just about to cross the 
street when a big truck with eight tires came whiz- 
zing along. Yankee was going to run across in front 
of it, but the truck was too fast and by the time 
the puppy, with the short stubby legs got there, the 
truck was in front of him and he began to chase it. 
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They barked a friendly hello. 


The truck gradually slowed down as it neared a 
stop sign. Then the slow little puppy could keep up 
with it. He was running so fast that when the truck 
came to a complete stop he bumped right into the 
rear tire and fell backward with a thud. He scram- 
bled up just in time to avoid a car that was com- 
ing back of him. Yankee had just learned lesson 
number one. He still had a lot to learn. He said 
that would never happen again and went merrily 
on his-way. 

A short time later Yankee bumped into a large, 
heavy-set man with a quick, long stride. Yankee 
thought that all humans were like his mother, kind 
and gentle. He nudged this man with his cool, 
moist nose. The man looked down at him, gave a 
disgusted grunt, and pushed him away. Yankee 
was not to be discouraged, so he kept following 
the man. (Please turn to page 28) 
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YLVIA was a little fairy who 

lived in fairyland. She was 
called Sylvia because her wings 
were silver, with tiny bright- 
yellow spots in them. 

One day the queen told her 
that she would have to make a 
diamond. Sylvia knew it took five 
years to make and shape one, and 
she refused. 

“Tll not make a diamond; 
might spoil my pretty wings,’ * she 
told her queen. Sylvia looked at 
her wings proudly as they spar- 
kled in the sun. 

“We all work in fairyland. If 
we didn’t our beauty would be 
dim and ugly,” said the fairy 
queen, a little disappointed. But 
Sylvia only admired her wings and 
ignored her. 

“Very well, if you won't make 
the diamond, you don’t have to 
live in fairyland.” The fairy queen 
flew away very angry. 

“I don’t have to stay here any- 
way,” said Sylvia to herself. As 
she said this, the yellow spots 
faded out on her wings and be- 
came brown. “Never mind,” said 
Sylvia, “the sky fairies will make 
me beautiful again. With that she 
called, 

“Hummingbird, hummingbird, 
Fly to me, fly. 

Carry me off, 

To the far blue sky! 

Suddenly a little hummingbird, 
shining like a jewel, lighted at her 
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was sad. She called, 
“Hummingbird, humming. 
bird, 


DIAMOND > 


coll M. Joy 
(14 years) 
Washington, D. C. 


Pictures by Mildred Gatlin Weber 


feet. Sylvia sprang on his back, 
and away they flew to where the 
sky fairies lived. 

But when the queen and the 
other fairies saw Sylvia’s dirty- 
brown wings they held their hands 
before their faces and flew away. 
Sylvia was tired and very sad, so 
she threw herself down upon a 
cloud, and before she knew it she 
was asleep. In her sleep she saw 
a bird building a nest. It was so 
small it could only carry a wee 
bit of building material at a time, 
but at last the nest was finished, 
and it was beautiful. “Oh,” said 
Sylvia, “what a wonderful thing 
for a little bird to do.” Then she 
heard a voice singing, 
“Little by little 

The bird builds her nest.” 

She started up, and the 
queen of the sky fairies 
stood before her. “Sylvia,” 
she said, “we can have no 
idlers here. Do what your 
queen has asked you to do. 
Make your diamond and 
then we shall be glad to 
see you when you wish to 
visit us.” 

Sylvia tried to tell the 
queen of the sky fairies 


make a diamond, but the 
queen flew away. Sylvia 


Ag = | she was on the hum 
mingbird s back. He took her 
to the garden where she 
liked to be. 

A hive of bees worked in 
the garden. They were mak. 
ing wax cells, bringing pol. 
len in from flowers and mak. 

ing it into a kind of sweetbread 
for the baby bees. 

“I wish I liked work as well as 
the bees do,” said Sylvia. 

All at once she heard her sisters 
singing, 

“Little by little 

The bees build their cell.” 

“They are singing to me,” she 
said. “But I'll not listen; I'll go to 
the queen of the sea.” 

Sylvia flew down to the sea and 
called, 
“Nautilus, nautilus, 
.  Hasten to me. 

Carry me down 
Through the cool green sea.” 

At once the nautilus came float: 
ing toward her, and down through 
the clear, green water she went 
until she came to the queen’s pal: 
ace and went in. But when the 
saw her dirty-brown wings the 


The fairy queen hung it from the roof and it 


is still there. 
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put their hands before their eyes 
as the sky fairies had done, and 
disappeared. 

Sylvia sat down and cried. 

After a while she began to look 
about her. “What a wonderful 
palace—how big it is!” As she 
spoke she saw thousands of in- 
sects. “What are they doing?” she 
asked herself. 

All at once she heard fairy 
music again and voices singing, 

“Little by little 
The coral is laid; 

Thousands of polyps 

This palace have made.” 

The music grew clearer, and 
Sylvia saw a hundred sea fairies. 
In the biggest shell stood the 
queen. 

“Sylvia,” she said, “we have no 
idlers here. We know all about 
you. Go and make the diamond. 
Then you may come and visit us 
as often as you please.” 

“But it takes a long, long 
time to make a diamond,” said 
Sylvia. 

“Look at this palace,” said the 
queen. “It is coral. These coral 
polyps made all of this. You are 
bigger than they are and know a 
great deal more.” With that she 
sailed away, and Sylvia was left 
alone. 

“Well,” she said, “everybody 
and everything seems to be busy in 
the sky, on the earth, and in the 
sea, and they seem to be happy. 
Perhaps if I go to work I'll be 
happy too. I will make the dia- 
mond as well as I can. 

So Sylvia made the diamond, 
and as she worked her wings be- 
came silver and yellow again, and 
they were brighter than ever be- 
fore. 

Five years passed by. The dia- 
mond was finished. Sylvia brought 
it to the fairy queen and knelt at 
her feet. The fairy queen hung it 
from the roof and it is still there. 
The fairies call it ‘“Sylvia’s Dia- 
mond.” 
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ARK wrote one of the four Gospels. It appears 

as the second book in the New Testament and 

bears his name. Mark was a Jew, and his home was 

in Jerusalem. We know nothing about his father, 

but the mother’s name was Mary. She was a woman 

of wealth. History tells us that her home in Jerusa- 

lem had a porch attached to it. Only the well-to-do 

people had porches on their houses. She also had 
servants. 

Mark was the surname of this young Jew. John 
was his given name. John Mark his friends lovingly 
called him; and since names in that olden time car- 
ried special meanings, often the habits and character 
of a person were explained by the name they bore. 
The name John means the grace and mercy of the 
Lord. The name Mark means brilliant or shining; 
one with politeness of manner beyond the average. 
By his name we can imagine the kind of person this 
young Jew was, and the man who later wrote the 


By Bula Hahn 


gospel that bears his name. 

John Mark and his mother were 
among the early followers of Jesus, 
The son had a splendid opportunity 
to meet and know intimately many 
of Jesus’ friends and helpers, because 
his mother’s house, by reason of its 
size and accommodations, was a 
favored meeting place. But though 
an earnest follower and admirer, 
Mark was not one of the Twelve. His 
was a lesser role, one played quietly, 
sincerely, and with devotion. 

The night that Jesus was captured 
and bound in the garden of Geth. 
semane by the angry mob, carrying 
swords and staves, the disciples left 
Him and fled in fright. They were 
afraid that, since they were friend 
of Jesus, the soldiers would bind 
them too and take them to prison. 
But as the soldiers led Jesus away: 
young man that loved Jesus came for 

ward. The young man wore a loose linen cloth or 
mantle wrapped around his body. He hastened for. 
ward as if he would help Jesus by walking at His 
side. The soldiers took hold of him angrily, but a 
they held onto his linen mantle the young ma 
slipped out of it and escaped, leaving it in thei 
hands. 

The young man had at least made an effort to help 
his dear teacher. He had tried to follow Him eve 
after His own disciples had fled. Mark’s is the only 
one of the four Gospels that ‘mentions this incident, 
therefore many think that the young man was Math 
himself. 

After Jesus’ death on the cross and His resurre 
tion from the grave, the disciples and friends begat 
the great work of spreading the teachings of Jew 
Christ to all people. 

Paul and Barnabas were two of the outstanding 
Christian preachers and workers. They traveled abo 
the country from city to city, town to town, ai 
village to village. When after one of their visits 0 
Jerusalem they started out again, John Mark wet 
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along as a helper. He arranged for their passage, 
which was often by boat. He looked after their food 
and engaged lodgings for the party. In many ways 
he helped the two men who were devoting their 
life to preaching God’s word as taught by Jesus 


Christ. 

After several months John 
Mark returned to his Mother's 
home in Jerusalem. It is not known 
why he left his work to go home. 
It may have been from homesick- 
ness, for John Mark was quite a 
young man. It may have been be- 
cause Of the danger that threat- 
ened all Christians at that early 
time. Or, some authorities think, 
he may have thought he was being 
disloyal to his mother, who was a 
Jewess, when the men he helped 
began giving the teaching to the 
Gentiles (people who were not 
Jews). 

Paul and Barnabas continued 
their preaching, going from place 
to place. After a time they re- 
turned to Jerusalem to rest and 
visit with their friends in charge 
of the Christian church in that 
city. Naturally they came again 
to the home of John Mark’s moth- 
er, and again the young man came 
under the influence of these great 
teachers. When they were ready to 
go out again to preach the gospel, 
John Mark wanted to go with 
them. 

Paul would not let him go with 
them, refusing to have as a helper 
a young man who had once left 
him to return home. But Barnabas 
saw the sincerity and devotion of 
the young man and wished to give 
him another chance. It was true 
that John Mark had quit the work 
once, but Barnabas saw no reason 
to believe that he would not stay 
with it if given another chance. 

Paul and Barnabas disagreed so 
heartily about this matter that they 
separated, each going his own 
way. Paul chose a helper named 
Silas, while Barnabas took John 
Mark as his helper, and the two 
preachers now went to different 
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places to preach the Christ message. 

For several years John Mark traveled with Barna- 
bas. He was a devout follower of Christ and tried 
in every way possible to be worthy of the older man’s 
trust in him. He helped Barnabas to establish new 


churches, and when he visited the churches already 
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Happy 
Thoughts 


Here are some thoughts that will help 
make your days happy days. For the 
first week, in August memorize the 
first one. Say it when you first waken in 
the morning and keep it running in 
your mind all day. There are happy 
thoughts for each week in the month. 
Try them this month and see if they 
help make you happy through August. 


For the week of August 6 


God gives me courage for each 
day 

And helps me drive all fear 
away. 


For the week of August 13 


God gives me peace, and from 
my mind 

Peace thoughts flow out to all 
mankind. 


For the week of August 20 


God gives me patience when I 
ask 

Him that He help me through 
each task. 


For the week of August 27 


God gives me love. Love fills my 
day 

With happiness in work and 
play. 


established in the Christian faith 
he gave them new strength. It is 
not known if John Mark himself 
ever preached. It is thought that 
he was content to serve in a 
humbler capacity. He worked for 
love of a great cause rather than 
for reward or for glory for him- 
self. 

Later John Mark’s work brought 
him into close companionship with 
the beloved discipfe Peter. He 
soon became one of Peter’s fa- 
vorite pupils. Peter was another 
friend of John Mark’s mother. 
The good men with whom John 
Mark worked and studied had a 
great influence on his life. When 
the time came that Gentiles were 
accepted into the Christian church- 
es, John Mark had no need to feel 
disloyal to his mother or to his 
mother’s people. For long in his 
own heart he had believed that 
Jesus’ doctrine was for everyone. 

After many years of humble 
work, Mark began the great task 
of writing down the things he 
knew and remembered about 
Jesus. He makes the reader feel 
the things he felt. He shows the 
human side of Jesus, and lets us 
see the great Master as He walked 
and talked with His friends here 
on earth. Mark shows us the close- 
ness, the tenderness, and the love 
that existed between Jesus and 
His disciples. Mark took pains to 
explain Jewish words and cus- 
toms, and it is clear that he wished 
above everything to be of help to 
Gentile readers in understanding 
the story of Jesus. 

The beautiful Gospel of Mark 
stands as a memorial to the man 
who earnestly and honestly tried 
again, and made a lasting success 
of his life. 
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By Sara K. Stang 


Crissie is only a baby, 
For Dad says a puppy’s just that: 
A cunning little dog baby, 

So funny and frisky and fat. 


She barks to get out in the garden, 
She whines to get up in a chair. 

I make her lie down in a corner; 

In a minute she just isn’t there! 
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Crissie is only a baby; 

She chews on the dining-room rugs, 
She hangs on the living-room curtains, 
She chases the out-of-door bugs. 


When she’s up she wants to get under, 
When she’s down she wants to get up; 
I’m busy just waiting on Crissie— 
She’s the wantingest kind of pup! 


Crissie is only a baby, 

She hasn’t yet learned to obey; 

But someday she'll grow up as I did, 
And then she will mind what I say. 
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Evening Prayer 
By Marilyn Mason (8 years) 
Camp Douglas, Wis. 


With the coming of the night 

May God guard you with His might 
So that at the break of day 

You will be happy and gay; 

When you work and when you play 
You'll be happy all the day. 


On a Summer Day 
’ By Glenda Lou Ison (4 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


When I was up in the sky, 
I watched the cloud go by; 


Then I pushed the cloud down to 


the grass. 


Working 
By Edith Elaine Mitchell (10 years) 
Leamington, Ont., Canada 


I love to help my mother; 
Mother loves to help me too. 
So now we help each other 
To get the work all through. 


I love to help my daddy; 
He likes to help me too. 
So I found out 
That helping is the best thing to do. 


se 


My Baby Sister 


By Beverley Watchorn (10 years) 
Merrickville, Ont., Canada 


I have a little sister, 

Her name is Nancy Clare; 
And she sits all day 

In a high, high chair. 


Her eyes are bright blue, 
And her hair is curly too; 
And I am very proud 
Of the cute things she can do. 
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Out to Grandpa’s Farm 


By Marvin Masenthin (13 years) 
Lyndon, Kans. 


We're going out to Grandpa’s farm. 
We'll romp and play around the barn; 
We'll play with kittens, dogs, and 


goats, 
And in the pond we'll sail our boats. 


We'll eat Grandma’s cookies, cakes, 
and pies; 

And build clay cities to most any 
size; 

We'll shout and talk and sing, 

And just spend hours in that great 
big swing. 


The Little Cricket 
By M. Anne Cross (7 years) 
Port Credit, Ont., Canada 


As I walked down a lonely path one 
day, 
I heard a little cricket say: 
“Chirp! Chirp! Chirp! 
It’s a lovely day; I’m on my way.” 
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The Bunny 
By Eddie Wohlschlegel (4 years) 
(Dictated to bis mother) 
Wellsboro, Pa. 


Little brown bunny hopping away, 
Hop, little bunny, that’s the right 


way! 
. 


Work and Play 


By Barbara Lynn Anderson 
(9 years) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Children work and play 
Through the whole long day; 
They do the dishes for Mother 
And sometimes play with Brother. 
When their work is done 
It is time for fun. 


Storybook Land 
By Georgia Ann Walters (8 years) 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Which is the way to storybook land? 
Is it under the sea’s beautiful sand? 
If it is, show me where; 

Then maybe I could go there 

Where the storybooks are— 

It’s not very far. 
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Things That God Has Made 
By Peggy Jo Hayser (8 years) 
Lancaster, S. C. 


I love the flowers pink and white; 
I love the stars that shine so bright. 
I love the sun that shines all day; 
I love the children far away. 


Thankfulness 


By June Olson (8 years) 
Peninsula, Ont., Canada 


I love my father and my mother, 
I love my sister and my brother, 

I love my work and my play, 

And so I’m thankful for each day. 


de 


Little Ship 
By Eleanor Wall (10 years) 
Petersburg, Pa. 


Little ship upon the sea, 
Little shell upon the sand; 
Little ship goes sailing 
To every foreign land. 


Little ship goes sailing 
When the sea is blue— 
Maybe someone on it 
Is thinking just of you. 


‘Little ship, you look so small 
Upon the deep, blue sea; 

Maybe when you do come back 
You'll have some things for me 
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Helping Mother 
By Shirley Ann Benedick (10 years) 
Plainville, Kansas 
I like to my mother. 
I like to do the chores; 


I often dust the rooms 
And sweep the rugs and floors. 


Sometimes I mop the porches 
And often get quite wet; 

| also wash the dishes, 
And the table I can set. 


Daddy says I am a good girl, 

To help Mother cook the food; 
When there’s company coming 

He says I’m never rude. 


Someday I hope I'll learn 
Just how to do things best; 
Then I will teach my children, 
And I can get some rest. 


oe 


The Capsize of the Queen 
Mary 
By Annie L. Richardson (14 years) 
Logansport, La. 
Come along boys and listen to my 


song, 

Of two ‘ttle boats, Queen Mary and 
Saint Joan, 

Which were put on a lake and left 
alone: 

One capsized and the other sailed on. 


The Saint Joan was a cranky little ship 

That would turn and slide and twist 
and slip; 

But the Queen Mary went right along. 

One capsized but the other sailed on. 


So remember this boat of long ago. 
She was painted blue from stern to 


Ww, 
But she flipped over on a wind so 
strong; 
Yes, she capsized, but the other sailed 
n 


Doing Dishes 
By Allan Kellar (10 years) 
Danville, Iowa 
When Mother calls, “Come do the 
dishes,” 
Although it’s much against my wishes, 
I hurry to the kitchen sink 
And get them done quick as a wink. 
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Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
filtteen years of age. Be sure that the 
contribution you send in is your very 
own composition. Copied material is 
sure to be recognized and proper credit 
must be given in a later issue. This 
humiliates the sender and is embarrass- 
ing to us. A note from a teacher or one 
of your parents stating that the poem 
or story is original with you must ac- 
company your contribution, otherwise 
the judges will not consider it. Every 
contribution is read carefully, and as 
many of the best ones are selected for 
publication as there is room for. 

We regret that it is again necessary 
to make a correction. The poem “It's 
the Little Things That Count” that ap- 
peared in April, 1944, number was not 
an original composition by Frances 
Headly but was written by Tom Adair. 
Please send us only your own com- 
positions. 

Address all letters to Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose composition 
is published, as well as a compli- 
mentary copy of the magazine in which 
it appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused con- 
tributions. 


My Pets 
By Ralph McPherson (10 years) 
Elma, Ont., Canada 


I have a dog named Towser. 
He is a fine little fellow; 
His paws are of white, 
He will not bite; 
His coat is a very dark yellow. 


I have a cat named Pansy. 
Her coat is a steely gray; 
Her eyes glow in the dark 
Like a candle spark, 
And she catches mice every day. 
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My Kite 
By Joyce Mackintosh (7 years) 
Wyoming, Ont., Canada 


My daddy made a kite for me, 

It had a great long tail; 

And when it sailed up in the air 
I laughed and laughed with glee. 


It had one hundred feet of string; 

It sailed way up and up, 

And when it swooped down to the 
ground 

I ram to pick it up. 


All Aboard 
By Peter C. S. Laurie (6 years) 
(Dictated to bis mother) 
New York, N. Y. 


First we go down to the pier and 
there is a big ocean liner. Now the 
porter takes our luggage on board. 
Now we go on board ourselves. We 
wait a couple of days; then a few 
tugs come alongside and begin push- 
ing us out into the river. Now we go 
down the river quite slowly, and after 
a day we get out into the ocean, and 
we begin to get on with our journey. 
Perhaps we go down south, and per- 
haps we go up north. Up north it is 
very cold and very rough. Now down 
south it is quite warm, and it is not 
so rough, and here perhaps we will 
see a lot of seaweed floating about. 
And now we are in the Gulf Stream. 

Every ship has a few guns to pro- 
tect itself in case of attack. And a lot 
of ships together is called a convoy. 
But some fast ships go alone because 
they can go faster than a submarine, 
and after a little while of this life 
we get to the U. S. A. Now we go 
down a river and a few tugs tow us 
and push us into our dock. Now we 
tie up, and when the ship is cleaned 
out a little, we can go off the ship. 
And now we go to the customhouse, 
and here somebody inspects our lug- 
gage; and if we have bought some- 
thing we have to pay duty on it. That 
is, we have to pay money if we bring 
something that we did not take with 
us, but if we bring something that is 
ours, we do not have to pay duty on 
it. 

And now a porter wheels our lug- 
gage out of the-customhouse, and we 
ride to our house or walk. 


Baby Animals 
By Nancy Ryan (10 years) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kittens’ eyes are greenish blue. 
Kittens scratch and scratch at you; 
They run, play, romp, and jump, 
Then they fall and land ker-plump! 


Bunnies are so cute and furry, 

And they’re always in a hurry. 

Their cunning eyes are sort of ee 
And I love to watch them blink. 


Puppies run, and they can play; 
They are happy all the day. 


When dinner comes they eat and eat; 
Especially they love their meat! 
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H OT August sunshine poured through the win- 

dow and laid a bright square of light on the 
floor of the Roost. A fly blundered against the glass 
and buzzed angrily. Chink tapped against the glass 
and it went in widening circles to the rafters above. 

Chink was bored. No one was at the Roost but 
he and David, and he could not get David to stop 
reading. 

“Look out there!” he said with a sudden flare of 
curiosity. ““What’s your dog doing?” 

David glanced up from his book. 

“Where?” he asked absently. 

“There!” 

With his cheek against the window jamb, Chink 
pointed outside to the shallow steps that led up 
to the Roost. “What's he whining about?” 

Both boys stared through the window. Bige was 
crouched with his body close to the ground. His 
tail whipped back and forth ingratiatingly. His 
head lay flat between his front paws, and his whines 
were quick and eager. 

David laughed. 

“Come on,” he said. “If you don’t see it, you'll 
not believe it!” 

He started for the door, and Chink followed. 
He did not really care what Bige was doing, but if 
he could get David to stop reading “Ivanhoe,” they 
might go swimming or do something else interesting. 

Quietly David opened the door. 

On the top step sat David’s brown hen Anabel. 

“Good old Anabel!” said David gently. “Is Bige 
pestering you again?” 

Anabel tipped her head up at David and blinked 
her round eyes. 

“Cluck! Cluck! Cluck!” she said. 

David went down the steps. He slipped a hand 
under the hen while Bige stood up, barking. 

“See?” said David, drawing a smooth brown 
egg from under the soft, brown feathers. 

Chink looked at it mystified, and Bige kept wag- 
ging his tail and barking, while Anabel, clucking 


comfortably, hopped down the steps and started” 


across the grass. 

“She’s going back to her half-grown chicks,” said 
David. “She’s the funniest hen I ever had!” 

“Tl say she’s funny!” said Chink. “What makes 
her lay her eggs here? And why is Bige so excited ? 
Just look at him!” 

“You'd have to see that too to believe it,” said 
_ David. “Come along, Bige. Let’s try to tell him!” 

David led the way back inside the Roost. He put 
the brown egg on the. table and sat down. Chink too 
sat down, but Bige stood beside the table, his eyes 
on the egg, his tail moving in slow quarter circles, 


22 August 


sometimes stopping in his intense watchfulness and 
then twitching into motion again. 

“What's the matter with him?” asked Chink. 

“He wants that egg,” said David. 

“Is Bige an egg-sucking dog?” cried Chink in 
horror. 

“No,” said David disgustedly. “If he were, he 
couldn’t stay around here.” 

“Well, that’s what I thought,” said Chink. ‘Farm. 
ers can’t keep egg-sucking dogs, and if Bige wants 


le 
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Chink looked mystified. 


the egg——’” 

“Bige can go into the henhouse with me every 
day and never touch an egg in there,” said David 
stoutly. “This is something between Anabel and him 
and me. Ever since we caught her eating our toma 
toes, I've made a pet of her. Sometimes when I'm 
here alone, I bring her in and feed her, and she and 
Bige have got to be friends. When she started lay- 
ing eggs again, she laid them on the step out there, 
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as close to me as she could get. Almost always they’d 
roll off and break and Bige would find them and 
eat them. When she caught onto what was happen- 
ing to them, she began sitting on them until I'd 
come and get them.” 

“Aw, you're telling Chink said in disbelief. 

David shrugged. “Believe it or not, it’s the truth! 
Look here.” 

He reached out and rolled the egg off the table. 
It hit the floor at Bige’s feet. Its shell broke and its 


Chink 
Bored 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


every particle of the egg. 
David leaned down and picked up the shell. 


Stepping to the door, he tossed it out into the garden. 

“Animals understand us a lot better than we 
understand them,” he said. “And they know what's 
right and wrong for them as well as we do.” 

Chink grunted. He suspected that David was using 
his imagination on the facts he mentioned. 

“I see you don’t believe me,” said David. “But I 
can’t help that.” 

He picked up his book and settled himself to read 
while Chink stared at Bige. To himself he admitted 
that animals might be more interesting than he had 
thought. Andy Van Orden’s grandfather often said - 
that all things are interesting if only we take time 
to find out about them. 

Chink slid down in his chair, stretching his legs 
under the table and crossing his arms over his chest. 
He was going to sit there and watch Bige and see 
if he was as interesting as David and Grandpa Van 
Orden seemed to think he was. 

The dog was going around the room, poking his 
black nose into one corner after another, sniffing 
here and there. 

“Lie down,” said Chink softly. “Lie down, Bige.” 


He reached out and rolled the egg off the table. 


contents slipped out on the bare boards. 

“That was a nice trick!” Chink protested. 

David grinned. “It wasn’t so nice. But watch 
Bige look at me and dance and beg! Since I’ve come 
in between him and Anabel, he’s asking if it’s all 
tight for him to take it! Take it, boy! Take it!” 

Eagerly the dog pushed the shell aside with his 
nose. His red tongue flashed in and out. The egg 
disappeared, and he licked the floor, cleaning up 
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Bige darted past him. 


The dog obeyed, but he did not stay down. He 
arose and went back to his circling. 

A fly drifted down from the rafters and settled 
on his nose. He snapped at it. The fly rose, buzzing 
noisily, and Bige stood on his hind legs to get it. 
The fly struck the windowglass, and Bige scrambled 
to reach it, but it soared higher and higher into the 
beams and safety. 

Bige gave up the chase. With his forefeet on the 
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sill, he looked sadly out of the 
window. Then slowly he dropped 
back to the floor and came to the 
table. With an insistent nose, he 
nudged David’s elbow. 

Reluctantly David looked up 
from his book. 

“What's the matter with him 
now?” Chink asked with a tinge 
of impatience. Bige was so restless 
that he was making Chink restless 
too. 

“What’s on your mind, old 
boy?” David asked. 

Bige sat down and looked at 
David earnestly. In his throat 
broke short pleading sounds. 

“Want something?” said David. 
“Tell me about it.” 


Bige stopped whining. He | 


shook his head and sneezed vio- 
lently. Pivoting on his hind legs, 
he ran to the corner and came 
back to David. 


“I think I know what you | 


want,” said David. 

He went to the door and came 
back with a can. He crossed to the 
corner and took a dipper full of 
water from the bucket that stood 
on the shelf. 

“I guess that’s what he wants 
now,” said David. 

He put the water on the floor 
and Bige drank eagerly. 

“You seem to understand him 
all right,” Chink admitted grudg- 
ingly. “But what good does it do 
anyone but him? He eats up your 
eggs, and you wait on him as if he 
were a king or something.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said David. 
“TI like to do things for him, be- 
cause I want him to be happy. But 
sometimes he does things for me 
too.” 

“Huh,” grunted Chink. “I'd 
like to see him do something for 
you.” 
“Keep watching,” said David 
coolly. 

He went back to his book. To 
Chink, it.seemed that either ‘‘Ivan- 
hoe” must be a very interesting 
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story or David was disgusted with 
him because he could not find 
something interesting to do. 

Idly he sprawled in his chair 
and listened to the fly buzzing 
among the rafters while his sleepy 
gaze lingered on Bige. Waiting 
for the dog to pay David back 
for his kindness hardly seemed 
worth while. 

“Ki-ayi!” yelped Bige with star. 
tling unexpectedness. ‘“‘Ki-ayi!” 

The dog raced to the door. 
David sprang up. Yawning, Chink 
rose too. 

“I guess Bige’s found himself 
another fly,” he drawled. 

David was not listening. He 
threw open the door and tumbled 
down the steps. Bige darted past 
him, toward the garden and the 
gooseberry patch. 

Chink blinked in amazement. 

There in the corner of the fence, 
was Sutton’s dog, Tom-tom. 
Anabel’s neck was between the 
dog’s big jaws, and her body was 
thrown over his shoulder. The 
robber had stopped with Bige's 
cry of discovery. He stood staring 
at them, but as Bige bore down on 
him with his hair standing in a 
stiff black bristle over his body, 
Tom-tom dropped the hen, wrig- 
gled under the fence, and loped 
off toward the highway. 

“Poor Anabel!” groaned David. 

The dazed brown hen staggered 
up, shook herself, and ran for her 
gooseberry shelter where her half. 
grown chicks huddled. 

“She’s all right,” said Chink. 
“But watch that dog go!” 

Little Bige was chasing big 
Tom-tom across the meadow, but 
when Tom-tom reached the high- 
way he turned and glared at Bige. 

Chink chuckled. He was begin- 
ning to understand. Tom-tom was 
saying: “I haven't got your hen! 
I’m not on your property! I’m big: 
ger than you are! What are you 
going to do about it?” 

Bige did not leave the meadow. 
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He raced back and forth on his 
side of the fence and growled 
threateningly. Now and then he 
looked back at the boys as if he 
were saying: “They know what 
you were up to! So even if you 
are bigger than I am, you'd better 
not come around here any more!” 

David was down on his knees, 
coaxing the brown hen from her 
shelter, examining her carefully. 

“She’s all right,” he said at last, 
“but if it hadn’t been for 
Bige——” 

“If it hadn’t been for Bige,” 
said Chink, “you wouldn’t have 
any Anabel! I guess Grandpa Van 
Orden was right about things be- 
ing interesting.” 


A Kitten in a Pool 


( Continued from page 12) 


off. Then he sauntered back to the 
house and Star Silver. 

He didn’t make a sound for a 
long time. Star Silver wiggled and 
squirmed. 

Finally he grunted: “There was 
a kitten in the saucer all right, 
but it wasn’t white. It was quite 


Table Blessing 
By Shirley Pugh (6 yrs.) 
Union, N. H. 


Thank You for the food we 
eat; 

Thank You for the birds 
that sing; 

Thank You, God, for ev- 
erything. 


gray. It could jump high and whirl 
fast. It was a boy kitten.” 

“Why, Twilight!” Star Silver 
was surprised and annoyed. How 
could Twilight tell such a tale? 
Hadn’t she seen the kitten with 
her own eyes? Didn’t she know 
it was white? So she told her 
brother what she thought of his 
acting like that. 

Then he told her what he 
thought of a sister who could 
make up such a story as she had 
told him. Hadn’t he seen a gray 
cat? Hadn’t it jumped? He knew 
it had. He had seen what he had 
seen. He arched his back and spat. 

The quarrel was sharp and 


snappy and the fur flew until 
Mother Patty came round the 
corner and caught Twilight by 
the scruff on his neck and pulled 
them apart. “What's this?” she 
demanded to know. 

She stretched her mouth and 
the whiskers rose high and higher 
on each side as she listened to © 
the separate tales. 

“Come with me,” she miaowed, 
and she led them down to the lily 
pool. She made them close their 
eyes until they stood on the very 
edge. “Now open them,” she 
purred. “Twilight, look at the 
water under Star Silver. Star Sil- 
ver, look at the water beneath 
Twilight.” 

They opened their eyes and 
looked. Star Silver saw Twilight’s 
kitten. Twilight saw Star Silver's 
kitten. Then they glanced down 
under their own noses and saw 
the kitten each had seen at first. 

Star Silver snuggled close to 
Twilight and began to purr. Twi- 
light began to purr. Mother Patty 
purred too. The quarrel was 
ended; for how can two kittens 
or two children quarrel when they 
see things alike? 


(A story without words) 


Tiny and Tim 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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A Penny for Your 
Thoughts 


(Continued from page 6) 


Her voice was unusually kind, and 
she held a plate of steaming bis- 
cuits toward him. 

“Here, dear, take a hot one. 
You're eating next to nothing.” 

Don took a biscuit, but he did 
not split it and fill it with sweet 
homemade butter, as he usually 
did. He was saying over and over 
to himself: “I will finish that 
basket. I will!” 

“A penny for your thoughts, 
young man,” Uncle Tod said, 
lowering his glasses on his nose 
so that he could see Don over 
them. 

Don’s face was as red as the 
beets Aunt Helen was heaping on 
his plate, but he was laughing at 
himself when he answered 

“Well, I was just thinking that 
those silly old tumblebugs have a 
good deal of what I need a lot of.” 


Lighted Signs 


(Continued from page 11) 


have a share in the creating. Each 
one wanted to do something— 
make something! 

In five minutes he set his new 
idea to work. He opened the barn 
and called them all in. “Listen,” 
he said. “Eph can’t come and help 
us give the show we planned to 
have. So we have to give it our- 
selves, see? How many here want 
to help? Raise your hands—don’t 
yelp!” 

He didn’t mean to make a 
rhyme, like Eph, but it popped out, 
and the youngsters laughed. 

“Who'll help? Don’t Yelp!” 
they quoted, laughing. Everybody 
wanted to help. 

Well, there was enough to do. 
All of Eph’s props had to be thor- 
oughly cleaned up, the curtain had 
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By Catherine Lockett (12 years) 
Louisville, Kentucky 


to be straightened out and doc- 
tored up somehow to look like 
something. Stunts had to be 
thought of. Tricks had to be prac- 
ticed. A program had to be made 
up. But just the minute Lee saw 
it as a joint effort of the whole 


group, and not as something that 
called for his skill alone and 
made him alone important, the 
inspirations began to come, ideas 
flowed. 

Why, of course Joan was the 
one to plan how to salvage the 
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Wooden Box Desk 


By Vera M. Crider 
/ 
A -- ) i COMPLETEO DESK MADE OF APPLE BOXES 


D° YOU want a desk of your very own? You can make one from - 


two up-ended wooden apple boxes. 

Get two boxes the same size that have a center board dividing them 
into two sections, if possible. Remove all paper and useless nails, Then 
sandpaper all surfaces and edges smooth. 

Decide how high your desk must be. To get extra height add “feet” 


to the bottom of each box. Wooden door stops that screw into the wall 
or floor, ball ends to wooden curtain poles, glass or plastic drawer 
knobs make attractive “feet.” However a strip of 2-by-4 lumber cut 
to fit may be used. (See sketch.) This strip should be screwed on. Add 


a glider at each end of the strip so desk can be moved about easily. 

Extra shelves may be added to each box, A cleat 1 inch by 1/ inch, 
nailed to the inside of the box, will hold up the shelf. (See sketch.) 

The desk top is a board 1 inch thick and wide enough to fit across 
the box tops. Set boxes far enough apart to give you comfortable knee 
room between. Screw the desk top onto the boxes. 

Sand all surfaces and edges smooth; then paint or stain desk. A 
very good stain is easily made by thinning tube oil paint with turpentine 
until it is as thin as milk. Rub this into the wood with a rag. When 
paint is dry, wax the surface with floor wax, and polish. 


old curtain and make it interesting 
and attractive. And Lee was the 
one to plan the stunts, because he 
was full of ideas for stunts. 

But if he set all the kids to 
work, and made them all a part 
of the show, who was going to be 
the audience? Why, of course! 
Fathers and mothers and other 
grownups. They would want to 
see what the children could do. 
Why, maybe they would be 
glad to pay to see! Then the 


OM 
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show would make money—maybe 
enough money to pay back Eph 
for all his spoiled properties! 

Lee told Joan his idea, and she 
was just as excited as he was. 
Right away she began to tell the 
children how to stretch the curtain 
out on the barn floor, and fasten 
it down with tacks so it would be 
smooth, how to make blue white- 
wash with lime and water and 
bluing, and how to cut moons, 
stars, fishes, birds, and things out 


of silver and gilt paper she had 
left from Christmas for pasting 
on to the curtain. Away went the 
imagination of many of the boys 
and girls. They were eager for 
colors, brushes, paper, scissors, 
and paste. 

It was the same with Lee and 
some of the boys. He showed them 
that some of the water-soaked 
costumes had to be washed and 
dyed. When this seemed to be too 
big a task for them, he made them 
realize that they could do a lot 
more than they guessed by trying. 
So they began to try. 

Before they knew it the after- 
noon was gone, and the fathers 
and mothers began to come for 
the children. Pretty soon Joan too 
had to go home, and it was time 
for Lee to go in for supper. 

When he did, he found Mr. and 
Mrs. Bender in the living room, 
talking with Daddy and Moms. 
When Lee came in, the first thing 
he heard Mr. Bender say was “So 
it seems the accusation against my 
boys ain’t true at all. The rabbit 
wasn’t Eph’s rabbit, and there’s no 
proof Zed turned the water into 
your barn. This afternoon your 
boy Lee slapped my little Matt so 
he came home crying. And I guess 
I'll see what I can do about this. 
I guess I'll go to law!” 

(To be continued) 


me 


Morning Grace 
By Ollie James Robertson 


For Thy love that kept us 
Safely through the night, 
For the day before us 
Dawning clear and bright, 
For the food that gives us 
Strength to work and play, 
We thank Thee, gracious 
Father, 
As silently we pray. 
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Good Things to Eat 


Recipes Sent in by Wee Wisdom Readers 


NEW YORK SALAD 


Sent in by Virginia Bird (11 years) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


4 slices pineapple 2 oranges 
\% cup celery lettuce 
Y4 cup nuts chopped cream mayonnaise 


@ Arrange slices of pineapple on nests of lettuce leaves, Cut celery in 

slender strips, one and one-half inches long, and mix with nut meats. 
Pile in center of pineapple and garnish with 4 sections of orange, free 
from membrane, Lay on pineapple in even form. Pass dressing 
separately. 


MAYONNAISE 


Sent in by Joan Muriel Forbes (11 years) 
Mill Valley, Calif. 


1 egg lg teaspoon paprika 

1 teaspoon salt —_ 1 tablespoon vinegar 

1 teaspoon sugar 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
YZ, teaspoon mustard 1 cup salad gil 


@ Beat egg and seasonings together until thick; add vinegar and beat 
well. Add oil slowly, 1 teaspoonful at a time, beating well between 
each addition, When 14 cup oil has been added, the remainder may be 
added alternately with lemon juice. For a thicker mayonnaise use 1 or 
2 egg yolks in place of the whole egg. 


PEANUT BUTTER FUDGE 


Sent in by Dana Dudding (11 years) 
Clinton, Md. 


2 cups sugar Y4, cup water 

2 tablespoonfuls corn syrup 1/4 cup chopped peanuts (if desired) 
14 teaspoonful salt 2 tablespoonfuls peanut butter 

Y4 cup canned milk -Y4, teaspoonful vanilla 


@ Cook sugar, corn syrup, salt, and milk diluted with the water. When 
it reaches the soft ball stage, remove from fire. Add peanut butter. 
When cool, add vanilla and beat until creamy. Mold on a buttered 
plate. 
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An Eventful Evening 


(Continued from page 13) 


A few minutes later he nudged 
the man again. This time the irri- 
tated man struck him a sharp blow 
with a magazine he was carrying 
under his arm. Still Yankee wasn’t 
to be discouraged and kept follow. 
ing and pestering the man. This 
time the heavy-set man gave the 
pup a swat that was indeed a very 
earnest one. For it sent Yankee 
tumbling head over heels with a 
stinging feeling in his head, and a 
dry sensation in his throat. A sink- 
ing feeling began to seep through 

im. 

He did not know how long he 
had been lying there, but when he 
woke up a big Doberman pinscher 
and a French poodle were stand. 
ing over him. They barked a 
friendly hello and said: “Come on 
with us. We'll have fun.” Yankee 
was quite sure they would, so off 
he trotted with them. But oh, they 
ran so fast that Yankee could 
barely keep up with them. He 
tumbled over his own feet and 
became so tired he just couldn't 
make his paws move. But they 
urged him on. 

Finally they came to an empty 
field where the two dogs started 
digging very earnestly. Yankee 
was so tired he could not dig. 
The dogs paused time and time 
again to rest. At last they pulled 
up two enormous ham bones and 
a stingy little chicken bone that 
they had saved to fool a little dog 
like Yankee. 

The Doberman and the poodle 
each chose a ham bone and left 
the chicken bone for Yankee. But 
Yankee’s mother had taught him 
and his sisters never to chew on 
chicken bones because they might 
splinter and choke dogs. Yankee 
did not mind this unkindness too 
much, but it taught him to stay 
away from strange dogs. 

By this time Yankee was a long 
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way from home. He soon realized 
that he was lost, but he was so 
worn out that after wandering 
around for a few hours trying to 
find his bearings, he lay down in 
the alleyway between two apart- 
ment houses and went to sleep. He 
was awakened by merry laughs, 
and he looked up to see his master, 
another man, and two ladies. They 
were walking home from the pic- 
ture show. Yankee lifted his weary 
little body and walked right in 
their path. 

The kind master looked down 
and exclaimed in surprise, “Why 
look, it’s Yankee, one of Beauty’s 
pups.” With a gentle pat he said, 
“Well, Yankee, I see you're too 
weary to walk home, so I’ll have 
to carry you home.” 

At home he was put into the 
pen while Stark filled up the hole 
he had dug. He snuggled up close 
to his mother, who wearily opened 
one eye, then two. She inquired 
where he had been. He answered: 
“Mother, I've been to night 
school, and I’ve learned three im- 
portant lessons. I’m never going 
to leave you. until I get bigger.” 
With this he snuggled closer and 
shut his eyes tight and immedi- 
ately went to sleep. When he 
awakened he was given his meal 
and he gratefully licked his mas- 
hand. - 

Yankee was now determined 
always to obey his mother, for she 
is much wiser than anyone else. 
So he went over to her to learn 
that day’s lesson, which was on 
how to catch fleas. 


ok 
Jokes 
Sent in by Jack Polonus 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Why do radio announcers have to 
have small hands? 

Wee paws for station identifica- 
tion. 
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Make a Doll Hammock 


By Joanne Dee 


ROCHET a plain square mesh, using ordinary string, white or 
colored, to make this doll hammock. It must be a little wider and 
longer than your doll. (See picture.) 

First, make a chain stitch the width you want your hammock. Then 
turn and work back along the chain, using double crochet, then chain 
three, double crochet, chain three, and so forth until you are across; 
then chain six and turn and work back with double crochet, chain three, 
and so forth. (See picture.) 

When your mesh is as long as you need, fasten your thread. Now 
tie a double thread in the middle of each square across the end. Make 
all your threads the same length; then tie them together in one knot or 
tie them to a celluloid ring. Finish the other end the same way, and your 
hammock is ready to tie to some shrubs for your doll’s nap. 

This same string mesh can be made any size, and a number of things 
can be made from it. Try making a shopping bag. Make your mesh 
twice as long as you want your bag to be. Fold in half and sew up the 
sides. Make a long chain stitch or use heavy cord and run it in and out 
of the meshes around the top. Use the cord as a draw string. 


Jack: “How are you getting Teacher: “I hope I didn’t see 
along in school ?” you looking at Fred’s book, Tom- 
Bill: “Oh, now I’m as famous ee 
as Napoleon.” y: 
Jack: “How come?” 
Bill: “I went down in History.” 


Tommy: “I hope you didn’t 
either!” 
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From where I sit writing these 
lines I see the picture of a bird 
taking a bath, a dog getting a 
drink, and a boy going swimming. 
These hot summer days when cool, 
clean water is so necessary to our 
own welfare and happiness we are 
especially mindful, not only of 
our pets but-of all God’s creatures, 
especially if they are dependent on 
us for water to drink and water in 
which to bathe. It is very little 
trouble to fix a place where they 
may have the much-needed water, 
and their appreciation will pay big 
dividends for our trouble, Noth- 
ing brings us more happiness than 
the chatter of the birds as they 
gather round our bird bath, where 
each, takes his turn and then ex- 
presses his praise and thanks in 
song. 

If you haven’t a bird bath, a 
clean pan will do, but be sure to 
place it out of reach of the kitty. 


We enjoy each letter telling us 
about your pets, Send your letters 
to WEE WISDOM, 917 Tracy 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a German 
shepherd (police) dog. His name is 
Jacky, We got him last year for Easter. 
We say, “Jacky, shake hands.” He pre- 
tends he does not know which hand to 
give and if he puts up his left paw, 
we say, “No, right hand.” Then he 
gives us his right paw. 

Jacky also jumps through a loop 
made with my two arms. I sit on the 
floor and make a loop with my arms 
and say, “Jump.” Jacky jumps through. 

en Jacky sees or hears an army 
truck or airplane he stands up on his 
hind legs and cocks his ears. He seems 
to know what they are for. 

We tell him to bring us our shoes 
and he understands. He also likes to 
carry our packages. I like to brush 
his coat. If I forget he reminds me by 
giving me a hard touch with his paw 
on my foot. 

I like Jacky very much, and I miss 
him while I’m here in this school for 
the blind. —Estella Lucero. 


Dear Editor: 1 like the animal 
column so well that I decided to write 
about my pet. I have a toy terrier, a 
shepherd, two cats, and a little deer. 
The deer comes to school. She comes 
into the school house and lies down. 


“We feed her milk every morning. 


Sometimes she jumps through the top 


WEE WISDOM 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend’s name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Street 
City State 
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Street 
City State 
W-8-44 
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of the barn door. She likes to lick your 
elbows. The name of my deer is 
Bambi. 

We live in the Rockies of Colorado 
at an elevation of nine thousand feet. 
—K. Roscio. 


Dear Editor: My brother and I have 
two pet wild rabbits, Their names are 
Thumper and Bumper. They were 
frightened out of their hillside home 
by a fire. I feed them milk out of my 
doll baby bottle. They both have a 
white streak on their forehead. They 
like to eat clover and green grass. One 
night I woke up and heard something, 
and I wondered what it was. I finally 
found out it was the rabbits. I sure 
wish you could see Thumper and 
Bumper.—Shirley Zahn. 
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Scratch Pictures 


Sent in by Jack Kehr, Jr. 
(12 years) 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Instructions: 


Yellow and black crayons, tablet 
paper, a pin or a sharp-pointed 
scissor blade are all you will need. 

A. Cut square piece of paper as 
large as desired. 

B. Color square of paper solid 
with yellow crayon, then with 
black; lightly at first, then harder. 

C. Take scissor or pen point 
and scratch on any picture you 
want. 
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Crossword Puzzle 
By Garth Olde (10 years) 
Waterford, Ont., Canada 


ACROSS 


1. A flower 

5. An early spring 
flower 

9. An article 

10. A large fruit 

11. District Attorney 
(abbr.) 


12. Opposite of yes 

lke 

14. Boy’s nickname 

15. Either 

17. Goes to 

22. A night bird 

24. Age 

26. A grain 

27. Atmosphere ge 

28. Sneak 8. State of equality 

29. Weapon thrown by hand 16. Chicken pen 

WN 17. A part in music 

DO 18. Until 

1. Cooking utensil 19. Want 

2. At another time 20. To burn 

3. A-sharp, quick pain 21. Vehicles 

4. Opposite of no 23. Combat 

5. A small member of the foot 25. Musical term meaning “slower” 

6. Unfastened 


(short form) 


A Nutty Game 
Sent in by Hildegard Armbrust (12 
ears) 
Nashota, Wis. 
1. What nut is a large country? 
2. What nut is the side of a 
room ? 
3. What nut is made into chairs? 
4. What nut is a drink? 
5. What nut is a chest of 
drawers? 
6. What nut is the seashore? 
. What nut do we spread on 


WITH OTHERS 


our bread ? 

8. What nut does our mother 
make? 

9. What nut is a vegetable? 

10. What nut is a girl’s name? 


Happy Days 
Sent in by Betty Carman (12 years) 
Belize, British Honduras, Central 
America 


My first is in hike but not in walk; 


My second is in open but not in 
shut; 

My third is in lady but not in 
knight; 

My fourth is in seaside but not in 
sea; 

My fifth is in days but not in 
weeks ; 

My sixth is in scarlet but not in 
red; 

My seventh is in you but not in me; 

My eighth is in song but not in 
poem ; 

My whole, I look forward to all 
the year round. 


oe 
A Scrambled Puzzle | 
Sent in by Martha Westermann (12 


years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Write opposite each scrambled 
word the name of the bird or 
animal that it is really supposed 
to be. 


1. Sootrer 11. gdo 
2. bdir 12. osoem 
3. act 13. uosem 
4, toag 14. ocw 
5. art 15. tktine 
6. oserh 16. wfan 
7. ctol 17. ifsh 
8. ered 18. ilon 
9. tibbar 19. qsurriel 
10. igp 20. balm 
oe 


Nuts to Crack 


Sent in by Jack Polonus (13 years) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

1. When a boy falls into the 
water what is the first thing he 
does? 

2. Why is a bootblack like the 
sun? 

3. What is good for a bald 
head? 

4. What is the best book? 

5. What animal keeps the best 
time ? 

(Answers to puzzles inside back cover) 
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Dear Boosters: 


In looking over some old, old copies of WEE WispoM, I found that Boosters 
long ago had a motto for their club, and they also had colors. These colors 
were red and yellow. Red stands for life and yellow for wisdom. 

Many Boosters have written to the secretary asking what our colors are. 
Since the colors Boosters used to have were so nice I think we should k 
them for our colors too, don’t you? The motto for the club is “Love never fails.” 

It is fun to look at the old, old copies of WEE WisDoM. They were quite 
different from those we have today and not nearly so pretty. 

As you know, this is WEE WisDom’s birthday. I know that you are all 
happy to have a part in WEE Wispom. For you really do have a part, just as 
surely as if you sat here in this big office and helped prepare the magazine 
or helped write the stories, the poems, and all the other things to be found 


in it. 


One of the very nicest things you can do to help celebrate WEE WisDom’s 
birthday is to renew your Booster pledge. We cannot think too often about 


our pledge or what it means. 


Secretary. 


We all know what Joan means 
when she says she “had a very 
happy feeling inside of her.” We 
can have this happy feeling all the 
time if we will remember to do 
things for others and to be un- 
selfish with the things God has 
given us. Joan was very unselfish 
in sharing her scarf with her 
friend. 


Dear Secretary: One of our boarders 
had just washed her hair, and she 
had to go out with my cousin and me. 
She did not have a woolen scarf to 
wear. I had on a woolen scarf, and I 
had a silk one upstairs, so I loaned 
her my woolen scarf and got the silk 
- one. She was so grateful to me for 
doing it, and I had a very happy 
feeling inside of me.—Joan McClane. 


de 


Many new local Booster clubs 
have been started. These clubs are 
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doing many interesting things and 
very worth-while things too. Patri- 
cia writes us about the local club 
she attends. 


Dear Miss Benson: Here is what we 
have been doing this month. We have 
about five new members and every 
one of them likes and says The 
Prayer of Faith. We had a Eye and 
had everything.—Patricia Schnapp. 


Nancy has learned that God can 
help her in even such a small 
matter as finding a book. God is 
never too busy to help us, no mat- 
ter what it is we ask of Him. 


Dear Secretary: Although I’m just 
a new member of the Good Words 
Booster Club, the Prayer of Faith has 
helped me a great deal. One day I 
a a very valuable school library 
book. I looked and looked and still I 
could not find it. That night I cried in 
my bed, but then I stopped and said to 


myself, ‘Nancy what good is crying go- 
ing to do.” I repeated over and over 
again, ‘God is my help in every need”; 
and indeed God helped me, because 
when I went to school the next morn- 
ing the first thing I did was to go 
bravely up to the teacher’s desk and 
tell her how I lost the book. She said 
kindly, “Keep looking, Nancy,” and 
sure enough, that night we found the 
lost book in our desk at home. This 
has proved to me that prayers always 
help.—Nancy Brechenser. 


de 


Janice tells us about her club 
and all that they are doing. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have been sharing 
my WEE WIspoM with others and try- 
ing to bring joy to the world. I have 
kept The Prayer of Faith in my heart. 
But there are times when things will 
go wrong. 

We have started a club called 
Helpers for God, where we read the 
Wee Wispom and talk about God. 
We also help the poor by helping to 
provide food, clothes, and toys for 
their families. 

We had a puppet act at our club- 
house to get money for the poor. We 
made over seventeen dollars. Some of 
the people added extra money for 
them, so we had forty-eight dollars to 
give them. 

I think the Boosters are going to 
make this world a better world than 
ever before. I pray for you all.—Janice 
Sophie Johnson. 


de 


Dorothy is glad to be a Booster, 
and we are happy to have her as 
one too, aren’t we? 


Dear Secretary: 1 read and enjoy 
your letters each month. I keep my 
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copy of The Prayer of Faith and the 
Booster pledge in my notebook. I say 
them every day and they help me a 
lot. I am truly proud to be a member 
of the Good Words Booster Club. 
—Dorothy Myers. 


Michiko was not a Booster 
member at the time this letter 
reached us, but it is enthusiasm 
like this that makes good Booster 
members. We have written 
Michiko. 


Dear Secretary: A few days ago our 
class, the 7A students, were assigned 
memory work by our mathematics 
teacher, Mrs. Olival. To tell you the 
truth, I just couldn’t memorize those 
mathematics tables. I just then re- 
membered that The Prayer of Faith 
would help me a lot. I also thought of 
the story that Dorothy Burress had 
written in WEE Wispoo. It was about 


Sometimes our WEE WISDOM 
readers wish to have an extra copy 
of The Prayer of Faith on it to 
send to someone they love who is 
in the armed forces. We are al- 
ways glad to send copies of this 
prayer. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am trying very 
hard to keep my pledge. Just tonight 
I burned my hand, which pained me 
quite seriously, but I said The Prayer 
of Faith, and in a few minutes the 
pain was gone, leaving my hand un- 
harmed. 

I've also had trouble with grammar 
in school, but I always say the prayer 
and things usually turn out all right. 

From a baby on up I was always 
taught never to use God’s name in 
vain, and I’m mighty glad. 

Would you please send me another 
copy of The Prayer of Faith to send 
to my brother overseas? I'll appreciate 
it very much. 

On gloomy days I look in the Bible 


Weare glad to be together 
On this very happy date; 
For it is WEE WISDOM’S birthday 


We are here to celebrate. 


the prayer and how it had helped her 
memorize her assignment. Before you 
could have counted ten, I was work- 
ing on the prayer. I memorized it right 
away. After saying it over again, I 
went to work on my mathematics ta- 
bles, and I memorized them. The next 
day when I recited them they were all 
correct, thanks to The Prayer of Faith 
and the Booster Club. I also thank 
Dorothy Burress for what she told 
the readers of WEE WISDOM. 

I know that I shouldn’t call you 
secretary yet, because I haven’t joined 
the Booster Club, but since everyone 
calls you secretary, I also used that for 
my salutation. I would really like to 
join the Booster Club, so will you 
tell me how?—Michiko Yamato 
(Hawaii). 
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for rubies, pearls, and such. Each verse 
beginning with a P is a pearl, with an 
R is a ruby, and so forth. In this 
way you can find pearls, rubies, dia- 
monds, bloodstones, jasper, onyx, sap- 
phires, opals, and emeralds. A dia- 
mond, for example, is “Do unto others 
as ye would have others do unto you.” 
—Nancy Rollman. 


Lelalynn helps her friends by 
sharing her WEE WIsDOM maga- 
zines. 
Dear Secretary: I know a girl in my 


room. She broke her finger and cannot 
play, so I take her my WEE WIsDOMs. 


—Lelalynn Singleton. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we have 
been receiving many more requests 
to have names printed in this col- 
umn than we have space for. For this 
reason we are limiting the age to 13 
years. If your name is not here se- 
lect a pen pal from the list below. 


Elaine Sugai (13), P. O. Box 12, 
Naalehu, Kau, Hawaii; Arlene Fay 
King (9), 76 River St., Willoughby, 
Ohio; Martha Jane Thiry (13), Rte. 
2, Oak Grove, Mo.; Mary Lou Simp- 
son (13), Rte. 2, Yates Center, Kans. ; 
Harriet Hill (12), Olean Rd., East 
Aurora, N. Y.; Joanne Wood (12), 
703 Washington St., June den Boestert 
(12), 700 Washington St., Versailles 
Borough, McKeesport, Pa.; Dorothy 
Wood (11), Rte.. 1, Mt. Victory, 
Ohio; Mary Lou Conley (12), 576 
Pleasant Ave., St. Paul 2, Minn.; 
Sheila Margaret Friend (13), 28 Al- 
lendale Ave., Aspley Estate, Notts., 
England; Sylvia Emilie Cosseboom 
(13), 651 S. Main St., South Brewer, 
Maine; Marty Louise Pearce (12), 
Lake Linden, Mich.; Dolores Potter 
(10), 10485 Willis Rd., Willis, 
Mich. ; Edith Schramel (10), 3418 N. 
47th St., Milwaukee 10, Wis.; Marilyn 
Jane Discher (13), Carol Ann Discher 
(12), 3398 Seminole Drive, Indian 
Trails, Rte. 4, Monroe, Mich.; Donna 
Lee Rosenthal (11), 458 N. 9th Ave., 
Carolyn Schloemer (10), 438 N. 9th 
Ave., West Bend, Wis.; Eileen 
Schauer (10), Shirley Schauer (10), 
Martin, N. Dak.; Bob Van Emon 
(11), 1431 80th Ave., Oakland, 
Calif.; Norma Jean Rapp (11), Han- 
cock, Iowa; Marilyn Yankee (13), 
1837 E. Rusk Ave., Milwaukee 7, 
Wis.; Lorraine Edwards (10), Fair- 
field, Idaho; Jackie Riley (9), 682 
Brunswick St., Fredericton, N. B., 
Canada; Marlys Knutson (11), Gen- 
esee, N. Dak.; Hope S. King (11), 
5054 Clanranald Ave., Montreal, Que., 
Canada; Renal Thompson (11), c/o 
A. S. Thompson, Hatton, N. Dak.; 
Norma Locke (13), 425 Prince St., 
Nagaunee, Mich.; Phyllis Marie 
Bryant (11), Hocomo, Mo.; Muriel 
Sherman (13), 4267 Old Orchard 
Ave., Montreal, Que., Canada; Nancy 
Overcash (13), Rte. 6, Chambersburg, 
Pa.; Jo Anne Cansler (12), Rte. 4, 
Box 211, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Thelma Masters (12), Rte. 3, Terra 
Alta, W. Va.; Ann Skrovavek (13), 
4266 Old Orchard, Apt. 8, Montreal, 
Que., Canada. 
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THIS IS 


JOYCE 


Designed by Esther Jennings (11 years) 


Even paper doll families are not complete without a father and a mother. Who will draw these dolls 
and their wardrobes? If you are under 15 years of age you may try. | 


Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaff ( 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


| now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


EMERA 
WL DAR Ss 


A Nutty Game 
1. Brazil nut 2. walnut 3. hickory 
nut 4. coconut 5. chestnut 6. beechnut 


7. butternut 8. doughnut 9. peanut 10. 
hazelnut. 


Happy Days 
Holidays. 


A Scrambled Puzzle 
1. rooster 2. bird 3. cat 4. goat 5. 
rat 6. horse 7. colt 8. deer 9. rabbit 
10. pig 11. dog 12. moose 13. mouse 
14. cow 15. kitten 16. fawn 17. fish 
18. lion 19, squirrel 20. lamb. 


Nuts to Crack 
1. He gets wet 2. He shines all day 
3. Plenty of hair 4. A pocket book 
5. A watch dog. 


eA Message for Mother & Dad 


IX COURSE you want your children to be 

happy. All parents do. But do you know 

that you can train them for happiness as 
definitely as you can train them for a job? 

You can train your children for happiness if 
you follow the simply explained principles Mrs. 
Walters sets down in her book YOU AND 
YOUR CHILD. “All children are born for joy,” 
points out the author in this inspiring book, but 
they do not all find it. Only those who are trained 
to appreciate the good things at hand are able to 
find joy in spite of the obstacles they meet. 

Mrs. Walters cites a case in which on the same 
occasion under the same circumstances one 
family of children found happiness while another 
found only disappointment and confusion. This 
proves, she says, that the training children re- 
ceive prepares them to experience happiness or 
unhappiness. 


AN AUTHORITATIVE 
BOOK Mrs. Walters’ wide 


experience as a teacher and 
writer qualifies her to write 
extensively on the subject 
of child training, and YOU 
AND YOUR CHILD is her 
best and most complete 
work in this field. Being a 
mother herself, her love for 
children and her under- 
standing of the many prob- 
lems of parents and children 
lends strength and sincerity 
to her teaching. 

— If you are seeking a book 
on this subject for your own use or the use of someone 
you know you will find YOU AND YOUR CHILD a 
satisfying and practical answer to your need. 


In cloth binding this book is priced at $1; 
in flexible binding, $2. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY, KANSAS City 6, Mo. 
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The Story of 
WEE WISDOM 


fifty years ago in a 
modest home in Kansas City 
three small boys sat at their 
mother’s knee. The firelight 
glowed warmly on their upturned 
faces as they listened with absorb- 
ing interest to the story she told 
for their delight. This was the 
time of day they all loved best, this 
magic twilight hour when they all 
lived together in the land of fancy 
she created. 

After the evening story had 
been told and she had heard their 
prayers and tucked them in bed she 
often worked for hours to finish 
the work that was so frequently 
interrupted during the day. 

She smiled as she thought fond- 
ly of those active little sons of 


hers. They were so full of life, so 
eager, always demanding some- 
thing to do. How often she paused 
in her work to plan something 
constructive to keep them busy. 
Sometimes she thought of puzzles 
for them to work out that kept 
them happy and satisfied. They 
would work and work until they 
found the solution. At other times 
she would give them paper, cray- 
ons, and scissors, and a picture to 
copy or color or cut out. While 
they worked happily she found 
time to do her work of helping 
others to find the peace and hap- 
piness she herself had found in 
life. Every day the number of 
correspondents increased who 
asked this kind woman for prayers 


and counsel in working out their 
daily problems. 

Tonight as she read letters from 
mothers asking help in bringing 
up their children she wished sin- 
cerely that all mothers could find 
as much joy in their task as she 
did in hers, and then suddenly she 
realized that it was in her power 
to help them by keeping their 
children interested and happy as 
she did her own. 

She gathered together some of 
the verses and pictures and wrote 
down some of the stories that had 
amused her own children and then 
made them into a little magazine 
for boys and girls. This is the story 
of how Myrtle Fillmore founded 
WEE WISDOM. 


At first it was a very small 
paper, but it grew as all good 
ideas do. Others began to contrib- 
ute to it and finally it became the 
full-sized fun-filled magazine that 
you enjoy today. 
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